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The Birds of Shakespeare. By J. E. HARTING, F.Z,S.. 
(Continued from S. 8. 424.) 
RAVEN (Corvus corax). 


Love's Labour Lost, Act iv. Scene 2. — 


The raven from the earliest times has been considered a bird of ill 
omen, and a vaven’s croak was always supposed to predict a death. 
Hence throughout the Plays, in the solemn passages, we find con- 
stant allusions to this bird, | : 


* * “Tt comes o’er my memory, 

As doih the raven o’er the infected house, 
Boding to all.” | 
Othello, Act iv. Scene 1. 


** T had as lief have heard the night raven, 
Come what plague couid have come after it.” 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii. Scene 3. 


“ The raven rook’d her on the chimney-top.” 
| | Henry VI., Part IIT., Act v. Scene 6. 


a 


To “ruck” or “ rook” means to squat down or roost. 


* * The croaking raven doth bellow for revenge.” 
Hamlet, Act iii. Scene 2. 


“ The raven chides biackness.” 
Troilus and Cressida, Act ii. Scene 3. 


“ Would I could meet that rogue Diomed ; 


I would croak like a raven ; 1 would bode, 


I would bede.” 
Id., Act v. Scene 2. 


“ The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements.” 
Macbeth, Act i. Scene 5. 


“ The messenger says the servant had hardly breath to make up his 
message ; to which the lady answers, mentally, that he may well want 
breath, such a message would add hoarseness to the raven. That 
even the bird whose harsh voice is accustomed to predict calamities 
}- could not creak the entrance of Duncan but in a note of unwonted 
| harshness.” (Johnson). | 
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Henry Vi, Part III., Act v. Scene 6. 


Aboding, that i ae ae eboding. The preference which the raven evinces 
for “sickly prey” or carrion is well known; hence we read: 


** Now powers from home and discontents at home 
Meet in one line; and vast confusion waits, 
As doth a raven on a sick fall?’ beast 
The imminent decay of wrested pomp.” 


| King John, Act iv. Sie 3. 


| 
| “ The night-crow cried, aboding juicittone time.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| And again : | 

Fly o’er our heads and downward look « on us, | | 
As we were sickly prey.” 


Julius Cesar, hen v. Scene 3. 


| The olla y habits of this bird during the nesting season are thus 
| alluded to: 


“ A barren, detested vale you see it is: 
The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O’ercome with moss and baleful misseltoe : 
Here never shines the sun, here nothing breeds, 
Unless the nightly owl or fatal raven.” 


Titus Andronicus, Act ii. Scene 3. 
And a curious belief j is mentioned with pagnes to the rearing of its 
young : 


** Some say that ravens foster forlorn chilies 
The whilst their own birds famish in their nests.” 


Id., Act ii. Scene 3. 


Isaak Walton, in his ‘ Compleat Angler, speaking of fish without 
mouths, which “ are nourished and take breath by the porousness of 
their gills, man knows not how,” observes that “ this may be believed 
if we consider that when the raven hath hatched her eggs she takes 
no further care, but leaves her young ones to the care of the God of — 
Nature, who is said in the Psalms (Psal. clxvii. 9) ‘ to feed the young 
| ravens that call upon him.’ And they be kept alive, and fed by a dew 
| or worms that breed in their nests; or some other ways that we 

mortals know not.” | | 
The following passage in ‘Batman upon Bartholome his booke,’ 
‘De proprietatibus Rerum,’ folio, 1582, throws some light also on 
these lines :— | 
“ The raven is called Corvus of Corax. . . . .  Itis said that 


ravens birdes (i.e. young ravens) be fed with deaw of heaven all the 
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time that they have no black feathers by benefite of age.” (Lib. Xi. 
c, 10). 


In the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ we are told that 
—- Young ravens must have food.” 
_ Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i. Scene 3. 


** As wicked dew as e’er my mother brush’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 
Drop on ye both.” 
| Tempest, Act i. Scene 2. 


Wicked, in the sense of baneful, hurtful, is often met with in old 
medical works applied to sores and wounds. “ A wykked felone,” 2.e. 


a bad sore, is mentioned in a Tract on Hawking, MS. Harl. 2340. 


“ Beautiful tyrant, fiend angelical, dove-feather’d raven, 
J ust opposite to what thou justly seemest.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act i iii. Scene 2. 


The Quarto, 1599, and Folio, read “ravenous dove-feather’d raven,” &c. — 


“ Whiter than snow on a raven’s back.” : 
So the undated Quarto; the other editions read, 


“ Whiter than new snow upon a raven’s back.” 


“ Swift, swift, you dragons of the night, that dawning 
May bare the raven’s eye.” 
Act ii. Scene 2. 


“ Who will not change a raven for a dove?” 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act ii. Scene 3 s 


‘¢ T’]] sacrifice the lamb that I do love, 
To spite a raven’s heart within a dove.” 
Twelfth High. Act v. Scene 1. 


66 An amber-colour’d raven Was well noted.” 


Love’s Labour Lost, Act iv. Scene 3. 


“ Some powerful Spirit instruct the kites and ravens 
To be nurses,” 
Winter’s Tale, Act ii. esis 3. 


* * ‘Sometimes he angers me 


With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 
% * 


A clip-wing’d griffin and a moulten raven.” 
Henry IV., Part I., Act iii, Scene 1. 
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In the Play of ‘ Henry VI.’ Suffolk vainly endeavours to cheer up 
the King, who has swooned on hearing of Gloster’s death, saying, 


“ Comfort, my Sovereign; gracious Henry, comfort!” 


But Henry, likening Suffolk’s message to the ill-boding note of a 
‘* What, doth my lord of Suffolk comfort me ? 
Came he right now to sing a raven’s note, 
Whose dismal tune bereft my vital powers ; 
And thinks he that the chirping of a wren, 
By crying comfort from a hollow breast, 
Can chase away the first-conceived sound ?” 


Henry VI., Part IIL., Act v. Scene 6. 


“ And he that doth the ravens feed, 


Yea, providently cater for the — 
ie ¢ comfort to my age.” 


As You —_ It, Act ii. Soene 3. 


Crow (Corvus corone). 


Cymbeline, Act i. Scene 4. 


Midsummer Night's Dream, Act iii. Scene 2. 
Troilus and Cressida, Act iv. Scene 2. 


‘“‘ A crow of the same nest.” 
All’s Well that Ends Well, Act iv. Scene 3. 


When the mind is pre-engaged it is influenced but little by the 


beautiful 1 in Nature and Art; hence :— 


“ The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
_ When neither is attended.” 


Merchant of Venice, Act v. Scene I. 


‘¢ The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act ii. Scene 1. 
* * Ravens, crows, and kites | 
Fly o’er our heads and downward lovk at us, 
As we were sickly prey.” 


Julius Cesar, Act v. Scene 3. 


“ Under the canopy * * * 
I’ the city of kites and crows.” | 
Coriolanus, Act iv. Scene 5. 
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“Tf you fall in the adventure, our crows shall fare the better for you.” 
| Cymbeline, Act iii. Scene 1. 


‘When you above perceive me like a crow.” | 
Id., Act iii. Scene 3. 


* But match to match I have encounter’d him, 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 

Even of the bonny beast he lov’d so well.” __ 
Henry VI., Part II., Act v. Scene 2. 


“ A leg of Rome shall not return to tell 
What crows have peck’d him here.” 
Cymbeline, Act v. Scene 3. 


“ By my troth he'll yield the crow a pudding one of these days.” 
Henry V., Act ii. Scene 1. 


Yon carrions (2, e., carrion crows), desperate of their 


Henry V., Act iv. Scene 2. 


* And their executors, the knavish crows, 
Fly o’er the mall, impatient for their hour.” 


Ia. 


In ‘Troilus and Cressida’ (Act i. Scene 2), when the forces are 
passing in ‘review, as soon as the generals have gone by, Pandarus, 
who with Cressida i is looking on, says, 


** Ne’er look, ne’er look ; the eagles are gone ; 
Crows and daws, crows and daws.” 


* * * “ thrill and shake, 
Even at the crowing of your nation’s cock, 
Thinking: this voice an armed Englishman.” 
King John, Act v. Scene 2. 


“The original has ‘the crying of your nation’s crow, but Mr. 
Collier has no doubt about the above substitution, ‘even at the 
crowing of your nation’s cock,’ gallus meaning both a cock and a 
~ Frenchman.” (Douce). — 


“ Casting forth to crows thy baby daughter.” 
Winter's Tale, Act iii. Scene 2. 


“ Leaving thy trunk for crows to feed upon.” 
Henry VI., Part II., Act iv. Scene 10. 


* The crows oor choughs that wing the midnight air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles.” 
King Lear, Act i iv. Scene 6. 
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” “Light thickens, and the crow makes wing to the rooky wood.” 
Macbeth, Act iii. Scene 2, 
* Cyprus, black as e’er was crow.” 
Winter’s Tale, Act iv. Scene 3. 
. So ™ the dove of Paphos might the crow vie feathers white.” 


Pericles, Act iv., Introduction. 


The old text reads, “The dove of Paphos might with the crow,” &c, 


“ That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper.” 


King Lear, Act iv. Scene 6, 


i.e., like a boy —- to keep the crows from the corn-fields, 
So again, 


. "Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper.” 


Romeo and Juliet, Act i. Scene 4, 


To fright the crows from the corn, a poor rustic, who, though armed 
with bow and arrows, was not supposed to have much skill in archery, 
was sometimes employed, and at others his place was supplied by a 
stuffed figure resembling a man, and armed in the same way. 
Ascham, in his ‘ Toxophilus,’ when speaking of a clumsy archer, has a 
similar comparison to that in the text: he says, “ Another cometh downe 


and layeth out his buttockes, as though hee should shoote at 
crowes.” 


‘So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yon fair lady o’er her fellows shows.” 


Romeo and Juliet, Act i. Scene 5. 


“ Compare her face with some that T shall show, 
And I will make thee think thy swan a crow.” 


Id., Act i. Scene 2. 
“ T had rather hear my dog bark at a crow than a man swear he loves me.” 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act i. Scene 1. 
* We'll pluck. a crow together.” 
Comedy of Errors, Act iii. Scene L. 


Rook (Corvus frugilegus). 
Bully rook.” | 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i. Scene 3. 
5 When turtles tread, and rooks and daws.” 


Song, Love's Lost. 
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From the following lines_ it would appear that the rook was con- 


sidered a bird of omen: 


“ Augurs and understood relations.have 


By magot pies and choughs and rooks brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood.” | 


| — Macbeth, Act iii. Scene 4. 
But in order to understand this passage we must read “ Augurs that 
understood,” &c. And is no doubt a misprint. 


JACKDAW (Corvus monedula). 


Daws. 
Much Ado About Nothing, Actiii. — 3. 
Coriolanus, Act iv. Scene 5. 
Troilus and Cressida, Act i. Scene 2. 


“ When turtles tread, and rooks and daws.” 
Song, Love's Labour Lost. 
** At your request? (sarcastically) 
Yes, nightingales answer daws.” | | 
| Twelfth Night, Act iii. Scene 4. 
‘¢ For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart | 
In compliment extern, ’tis not long after 
But I will-wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at.” 
Othello, Act i. Scene 1. 


MaGPiE (Corvus Pica). 
“ And canine pies in dismal discord sung.” 


Henry VI., Part 111. Act v v. Scene 6. 


* Augurs and (?) understood relations have 


By magot pies and choughs and rooks brought forth 
The secret'st man of blood, 


Macbeth, Act iii. Scene 4. 


So unintelligibl y reads the Folio. No doubt the poet wrote “ Augurs 
that understood relations,” &c. (See Zool. 8. 8. 470.) 


Jay (Corvus glandarius). 
Winter's Tule, Act iv. Scene 2. 


In ‘Cymbeline’ we find the word used to denote a gaudily attired 
person : | 
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“ Some jay of Italy hath betrayed him.” 
Cymbeline, Act iii. Scene 4, 
“What! is the jay more precious than the lark 
~ Because his feathers are more beautiful ? ” 


so of the Shrew, Act i iv. Scene 3. 


“T will show thee a jay’s nest. " | 
Tempest, Act ii. Scene 2. 


WRreEN (Troglodytes vulgaris). 
Cymbeline, Acti iv, 


“ The wren with little quill.” 
Song, Midsummer pai Dream. 


“No better a musician than the wren” 
Merchant Ventee, Act v. 


* The poor wren, 


The most diminutive of birds, will fight 
Her young ones in her nest against the owl.” 


Macbeth, Act iv. Scene 2. 


There are three statements made here, which, by an ornithologist, 


are likely to be criticised. First, that the wren is the smallest of 
birds, which is an oversight, for it is not the most diminutive even of 


‘British birds, still less so of continental species, our little goldcrest 
being almost one half smaller. Secondly, that the wren has sufficient 
courage to fight against a bird of prey in defence of its young, which 


is doubtful. And, thirdly, that the owl will take young birds from the 


nest. With regard to this last statement, see Zool. 8. 8. 414. 


“ Look where the youngest wren of nine comes.” 
| Twelfth Night, Act iii. Scene 2. 
be The world is grown so bad 
That wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch.” 
Richard 117., Act i. Scene 3. 
| J. 
Kingsbury, Middlesex. 
: (To be continued.) 
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Ornithological Notes from Shetland. By H. L. Saxny, M.D. 
(Continued from Zool. S.S. tae 


APRIL, 1866. 


April 1 to 8. Wind N.E. Flocks of hoopers flying erthirarla. 
, 8. Wind N.E. A male chaffinch seen. 


» 13. 4, SK. Lesser blackbacked gull first seen. 
15. S.E. Wheatear first seen. 


» 30. 4 #N.W. A few female chaffinches ' in the garden. 


Whitetailed Eagle.—I have just been informed that about the end 
of March the pair of whitetailed eagles returned to their nest in ‘Tetlar, 


and commenced the usual repairs. At this season they appear to 
wander more than at other times, and may often be observed soaring 
over the Loch of Watlie or high above the Vallafiel Hills, but they are 
very shy and scarcely ever venture within range of a gun. 

Golden Eagle.—On the 21st, while in the island of Balta, I saw the 


| golden eagle mentioned in my last communication (Zool. S. S. 291). 


It was sitting upon the largest of a number of scattered rocks near the 


edge of a cliff, and took wing the instant my head appeared above the - 


brae, which had until then screened me from view. Being quite un- 
pogene I could not avoid some little loss of time, therefore the charge 
of No. 2, fired at a distance of about eighty yards, only caused a 
sudden clumsy sort of tumble for a few feet, and then the bird rose 


and flew steadily away, although the shot had rattled loudly upon its” 


thick plumage. We stood watching until it was completely lost in 
the distance, my companion contemptuously remarking at intervals, 


“That old thing a golden eagle!” and I mentally repeating his words 


with a sort of spiteful relish, for in the first place the disappointment 
was great, especially as this was was my first acquaintance with this 


rare species, and in the second I had been sadly led astray by the © 


hackneyed descriptions of its noble appearance, majestic flight, &c. 
One does not like to discard a long-cherished idea at a moment’s notice, 
but had an enormous short-necked, ragged-winged, corpulent old crow 
appeared before us at that same time it would scarcely have suffered in 
our humble estimation by comparison with the “king of the feathered 
tribes.” The old copy-books originally remark that ‘‘ Familiarity 
breeds contempt,” but upon that head very little need be said, for in 
all probability the after meditations of the eagle were not particularly 


complimentary towards poor wingless me and my dear old double- 
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barrel. The numerous bodies, or rather empty skins, of rabbits which 

were lying in all parts of the island, proved how well this bird had been 
- faring of late. Nearly all of them presented much the same appear- 
ance: there was a large hole torn in the side, and another at some little 
_ distance further back, and through these the whole of the viscera and 
a considerable portion of the flesh had been removed. Most of these 
remains were lying about the warren, but.a few were found among the 
rocks near the edge of the cliffs. 

Rock Dove.—Rock doves are still in flocks, dena it is probable 


that laying has already commenced. Only a few days ago 1 saw 


upwards of twenty upon the beach at Haroldswick. 

Common Bunting.—There are still some large flocks of buntings 
about Halligarth, but a few have paired and will probably remain 
during the summer. 

Wren.—The song of the wren was first heard on the 7th of April. 

Lapwing.—Lapwings commenced laying in the early part of April. 

Shag.— Crested shags have returned to their breeding-places, but 
- almost the whole of those which now remain in the sounds and voes, 

at a distance from the high rocks are without crésts. 

Golden Plover.—l have not seen any golden plover’s eggs yet, 
although some were found on Vallafiel about a week ago. Late in 
March the birds had returned to their breeding-grounds, where small 
parties are still to be met with, although the greater number have 
paired. At this season they are fond of basking in the sunshine 
among the tall heather: this occurs chiefly about noon, when they 
may be easily approached, but in cold cloudy weather they are 
almost constantly on the alert. Most of them are now in full summer 
plumage. 


Longtailed Duck.—Most of the longtailed ducks have left: those 
_ which remain appear to be chiefly old males. 


Redbreasted Merganser. —Mergansers were last seen in flocks about 
the end of March. - 

Raven.—A nest of half- fledged ravens was found on the 4th of April, 
~ and upon the same day six fresh eggs—rather an unusual number— 
were found in another nest: they were all pale in colour and of 
rather small size. oe 

Hooded Crow.—I have often had occasion to remark the careless- 
ness with which the hooded crow selects a site for its nest. A fortnight 
ago a pair commenced building in a low ciiff at Sweene-ness, not only 


in the most conspicuous place they could find, but so little above high- 


-- 
| 
I 
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water mark that one night during a gale of wind the whole of their 
nearly-finished nest was swept away. 

Snowy Owl.—On the 11th of April, two days after a gale from 
N.E., having picked up a feather which appeared to have been 
pee from the breast of a snowy owl, I sent a man to explore the 
hills, and early on the morning of the 13th he came to me with a 
specimen of the bird itself, still living and inclined to show fight, but 
so heavily wounded that I was compelled to kill it immediately. It 
afterwards proved to be a male, measuring twenty-three inches in 
length, extremely fat, and with the stomach fully distended with the 
skins and bones of mice. Although much injured by the shot, this 
specimen is a very interesting one, inasmuch as it fully confirms some 


remarks I made upon the plumage of this species some three years — 
ago (Zool. 8637), and which may be here quoted for the sake of con- | 


venience. “* The younger the bird the more do the dark marks, espe- 
cially upon the under surface of the body, partake of a barred appear- 
ance, the sharper are the edges and tips of the mandibles, and the 
broader and thinner, although no less keen, is the projecting inner 


edge of the middle claw. All of the claws are comparatively slender, — 


and in colour resemble the bill, being of a bluish or grayish tinge, 
while in the adult those parts are black.” Although the present 
example answers to the above description in every particular, yet 
there might be some doubt as to its age were it not, first, for the 
proofs afforded by dissection, and, secondly, for the fact that near the 
lower part of the back of the neck there still remain a number of 
feathers which perfectly resemble those of the first plumage, being of 
a grayish brown colour either distinctly barred or r obscurely mottled 
with dull white. 

Black Guillemot.—On the 26th of April I saw a few black guille- 

mots in gray plumage, and obtained two specimens which were in the 


black plumage of summer. Another, a male, and, judging from the 


peculiar colour of the feet, a last year’s bird, was perfectly black, with 


the exception of the well-known patch upon each wing and a number — 


_ of small white marks round the base of the bill. | 
T'urnstone.—A few small flocks of turnstones are still remaining. On 
the 21st of April I shot a fine male, which, having nearly completed 


its spring moult, was so conspicuous, by reason of his almost entirely | 


white head and the fine chestnut colour of the upper parts of the body, 
that 1 was able to select him from the remainder of the flock, which, 
as far as could be observed, presented much the same appearance as in 
winter. 
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| Eider Duck autevenit pairs of eider ducks have lately been seen 
near their breeding-places, 


Purple. Sandpiper .—Purple sandpipers are , still abundant, although | 


not so much so as in winter. 
Redthroated Diver.—Several reduhromet divers are now upon the 
voe. At this season they frequently utter a peculiar laughing cry, oddly 


termed “lamenting” by the fishermen of this neighbourhood, and which | 


may be heard at a great distance in calm weather. It seems to be uttered 
chiefly at night, or when danger is apprehended in the day-time. On 
the 21st of April a fine male was shot by Mr. Thomas Edmonston, jun., 
who, observing it feeding near the shore in shallow water, approached 
it from seaward, thus compelling it to take flight and afford a fair shot. 
The poor bird “lamented” repeatedly and loudly as the boat came 
hearer, but, actuated no doubt by that same ruling passion which 
induces some criminals to indulge in a hearty meal a few minutes 


before their execution, it occupied the intervals between its lamenta- 


tions with a diligent continuation of its search for food among the 
_ half-floating sea-weeds. With the exception of some scattered white 
feathers at the base of the under mandible it was in full breeding 


plumage. I have examined but few adult specimens of this bird;. 


therefore it may be better, without venturing an opinion of my own, 
merely to call attention to the above evidence of a recent assumption 
of the red throat and gray neck, and also to the fact that the highly 
developed state of the sexual organs, and the result of a minute 


inspection of the bones and muscles, completely satisfied me that the 


bird was of mature age. : | 

Great Northern Diver.—Northern divers. are now appearing in 
considerable numbers. Yesterday I saw one which, at a distance, 
seemed to have the dark neck and double white collar perfect. A 
female shot on the 25th of April, although still with the throat and 
front of the neck white, was evidently an adult, for it contained ova 
_as large as No. 3 shot. There are now in my possession about half-a- 
dozen skins of this bird, no two of which are precisely alike. I 
would gladly offer some remarks upon them, but that I hope to 
extend my experience in the matter before this time next year. 


May, 1866. 


Whimbrel——The first whimbrels were seen on the 2nd of May, 
during a gale from N.E. On arriving here they are always in good 
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condition. The stomach of one examined on the 27th contained 
small mussels and fine gravel. 


Scaup Duck. —Two scaups were seen on the Sth in a small sandy — 


bay at Balta. 


Mountain Finch. —~On the 6th (wind strong N.W) a mountain > 


finch, apparently a male, took shelter in the garden, and remained there 
for a few days. 


Longtailed Duck.—I\ saw the leet few ducks in Balta- 


sound on the 18th, but a small flock was observed about two miles out 


. at sea on the 25th. 


Twite.—I saw the first twite’s eggs on the 10th, but within the last 
fortnight they have been very abundant. 

Blacktailed Godwit(?).—On the 13th, while crossing a wet meadow 
_ at Upsal, I observed a large bird, which, judging from a distant view, 
I believe to have been a blacktailed godwit. It was standing upon the 
grass beside a small stream, and as it rose, about fifty yards before me, 
the white tail tipped with black was so conspicuous as to leave but 
little doubt in my mind as to the bird’s species. Although I visited 


the spot next day with a gun, and again saw it near the same place, 


it was too shy to afford even the chance of a long shot. oe 

Redshank.—About the middle of May there were several pairs of 
redshanks in the marshy grounds and along shore, but I could find no 
eges. 


Hooded Crow.—The hooded crows mentioned in my notes for April 


have built a nest within a few yards of the site of the former one, which 
was washed away by the sea. On the 20th it contained six eggs, all 
of which were small, of an unusually round shape, and somewhat 
minutely marked. Upon the same day the nest of another pair was 
discovered in the same line of low cliffs. It contained one egg, which 
I took, leaving in its place a roundish gray beach-stone: this the birds 
allowed to remain, although I removed a newly laid egg upon each of 
the three following evenings, after which the nest was torn down by 
some boys who were passing in a boat. Each of these two nests was 
placed upon a large mass of bones, chiefly those of ponies and 
sheep. 

Wheatear.—Wheatears are now extremely abundant. They are 
so clever at imitating the notes of other birds that it would often 
require a practised ear indeed to discover the deception. I have within 
the last few weeks heard them imitate the notes of the oystercatcher, 
golden plover, rock pipit, wren, and even part of the song of the 
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sky lark. Only a few days ago a fine male, sitting upon a large stone 


on the side of a hill, after entertaining me awhile with the cry of the 
ringed plover, suddenly went off into an exceedingly good attempt at 
that of the lapwing, but soon afterwards, having inadvertently 
destroyed the whole effect by a ludicrous mixture of the two, it Stopped 
for a short time, and then commenced a monotonous “ peewilt, peewit,” 
which was continued as long as I remained within hearing. — 

Great Skua.—The first eggs of the skua were found on the 17th: 
they were of a dark colour, as is usual with the first eggs of the 
season. 

Manz Shearwater.—Manx shearwaters began to lay on the 18th. 

_ Arctic Tern.—Arctic terns arrived on the 19th. Wind heavy, 
S.W. 
Rednecked Phalarope.—Two years ago I mentioned the occurrence 


_ of the rednecked phalarope in Shetland (Zool. 9313). I am now happy 


to be able to state that they have since been frequently met with, and 
that there can be very little doubt that they also remain to breed. A 
female killed on the 19th contained eggs nearly as large as swan-shot. 
The food seems to consist mainly of small water-insects, but the 


‘stomach always contains a quantity of fine sand. I have examined 


several specimens, and the main result has been the confirmation of 


Mr. Dunn’s statement that the largest and most brilliantly coloured | 


are females. Even Yarrell has fallen into the error of describing the 
female as the male, a circumstance which throws some light upon his 
statement that “from the denuded state of the breast of males 
obtained during the breeding season, there is reason to believe that 
they take a considerable share in the process of incubation.” 

Eider Duck.—A wale of this species shot on the 18th was in full 


breeding plumage. It was very fat, and both stomach and cesophagus 


contained large quantities of the common mussel. 

Greenfinch.—On the 28th, during a gale of westerly wind, a female 
greenfinch was seen in the garden, where it remained several 
days. 

Sclavonian Grebe Podiceps cornutus) and Great Northern Diver.— 
On the 22nd Mr. Thomas Edmondston, jun., had the good fortune to 
shoot a fine specimen of each of these rare birds, both of which, 
through his liberality, are now in my collection. When first observed, 


the grebe was swimming quietly among the floating sea-weed near 


the shore. It dived as the boat came near, remained submerged for 


about twenty seconds, and instantly on re-appearing took wing, when 


it 
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it was shot. It was an adult male, in magnificent summer plumage. 
About half of the contents of the stomach consisted of feathers, the 
other half of the remains of fish, among which were some small pieces 
of gravel and the claws of large beetles. The diver was shot from the 
land, and was approached in the usual manner, that is, by running 
while the bird is under water and lying hid as long as it is upon 


the surface. This specimen also was in fine summer plumage, which | 


would have been perfect but for the few white and brownish feathers 
about the base of the bill. | . 


| Henry L. Saxsy. 
Baltasound, Shetland, May 31, 1866. : 


Ornithological Notes from the County Dublin, . 
By Harry Brake-Knox, Esq. 


(Continued from 8. 300). 


J UNE—SEPTEMBER. 


Seeallow. oa the fine weather of the last few weeks (June Ist) 
rain has come in abundance, with a furious gale from the east. The 
poor swallows are suffering greatly to-day for want of food to feed their 
young. I saw some dozens hawking over a large pond, formed by one 


of our worked-out granite quarries: many took the Coleoptera from — 


the surface, like gulls, dipping merely the beak; others quite alighted 
on the slime and awkwardly walked about picking up the insects ; 
while others again searched in sheltered nooks and amongst the stones 


for food. No insect could have lived on the wing suchaday. I. 
think it is generally believed that the swallow feeds essentially on the 


wing, but I see beyond doubt that, if compelled, it can feed in a much 


less dignified manner. The sudden dip taken by the swallow into | 
ponds I chiefly found to be for the Coleopterous insect called “ whirly- 


gig,” and not, as we read, to drink, though undoubtedly this is a way 
of drinking, although I most frequently find them alight to drink. 
Martin.—The mud chiefly used by the martins is that from roads, 
the hoof-prints being that preferred. By watching the birds collecting, 
through a glass, I found a kneading process carried on, the mouth 
being filled, and that taken in ejected and then heaped on top of the 


upper mandible. Some birds shot in the act had the mouth full, as" 


well as the top of the bill heaped to the. forehead; a glutinous 
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‘substance was apparent in the mouth. The stuff selected is generally 


very dry stone-dust, a bad building material one would think, but this 
stuff, when kneaded with the saliva of the bird, forms a cement much 
harder than if saturated with water. Both soft and dry mud ere to be 
had on the roads, so that this selection of dry material cannot be 
compulsory: both sexes carry the mud. The martin also builds with 
the sea-mud gathered in the little tidal harbour of Bullock: the large 


amount of salt in this sea-mud, one would consider, would make it 


useless as a building material, as in damp weather it must become 


‘more or less moist. I quite agree with White that the house martin 
- copulates in the nest; every observer must have seen a couple of these 
birds flying into their nest squealing: I have frequently seen two 


chase one into a nest, and, instead of thinking this a chase after a 


-plunderer, I always considered it two males toying with a female, the 


cries never at these times indicating anger. I am sorry to have to 
upset the pretty, though unnatural, theory of the constancy of mated 
birds; among martins it cannot hold, for many males will enjoy one 
female while she is collecting mud. Copulation is performed as well 
on the ground as on the wing and in the nest. 

Sand Martin.—We have a very large colony of sand martins at 


Ballybrack, in this neighbourhood, and as I find their architecture | 


peculiar, some remarks may not be unacceptable. Note-book.— 
May 2ist, 1862. Visited the sand martin colony, at the sand- 


_ banks of Shanganah, to-day, to procure some eggs: I excavated for 


several nests, having a great demand for eggs this year. The birds 
are in immense numbers; there must be more than a thousand pairs. 


The new holes are generally two feet in depth: great numbers of holes 

are unfrequented, and, from the immense size of some, must be of very 
long standing. Of late years the birds build in almost inaccessible 
places, the holes within reach being generally those of previous years, 


as I find a new hole almost invariably made each year: those in 
which you are certain of finding a nest are very small, and require 
considerable working to enlarge them for the insertion of the hand and 


arm; the soil is, however, soft. At the mouths of all the holes are— 


great numbers of fleas, those unjnhabited having as many as those 


which are tenanted: how these birds can incubate among such — 


numbers of blood-suckers, or how the nestlings can live if subjected to 
their ravages, is to me a mystery. The nests were, without exception, 
composed of damp sea-weed (I should have stated that the sea nearly 
washes these cliffs), very shapeless, and lined with a dryer sea-weed, 
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but of the same coarse texture as the body of the nest—a most 
uncomfortable bed. Plenty of feathers are to be had on the shore. 
The eggs are transparent white, the yolk causing a pink tinge, and the 
air-cell discernible: many eggs are speckled with red or brown, but 


these marks are caused by the droppings of the fleas which frequent 


the holes, and come off with slight moisture. All eggs taken were 
quite fresh, and some nests still unfinished. The eggs were of all 
shapes, from that of a kingfisher to that of a swift, though of course 
smaller: the greatest number was six in a nest; this occurs often. 
August 9th, 1862.—Visited the-sand martins again at Shanganah, to 
procure specimens of the young in first plumage: I took three from a 
nest fully fledged; most other nests were unoccupied. The second 
nest is built in the same hole, just beyond the first, which still 
remains: how the sand is removed, without disturbing the old nest, | 
do not know. The new nest is composed externally of hay, is flat and 


shapeless, lined copiously with feathers of the domestic fowl, wool, &c. 


This difference of material is very strange; that in the warm summer, 
hay, straw and feathers should be used, and in the ——" spring 
damp sea-weed. 


Swift. -~Nesurichenundllae the bad reports of some of the cor- 


respondents of the ‘ Zoologist’ that the swift is disappearing from 
. their neighbourhood, | am grateful and happy to say that the dear old 
fellow is still abundant in this county, though of late years, perhaps, 
not so abundant as of yore. I rarely see those delightful and large 
flocks of swifts | used to see collect before a summer evening’s shower, 


and hawking in the one spot for five or ten minutes at a time: this is 


one of those beautiful and wonderful sights which must instinctively 
draw a gaze from the most apathetic creature of our species. 
Greenfinch: Food and Nesting of the Young.—lIt is generally 
quoted as an extenuating circumstance for the mischief, or so-called 
mischief, caused by birds, that they consume a great amount of insect- 


life to feed their young. Though a lover of the bird, still as a_ 


naturalist I cannot but state that [ never knew the greenfinch to feed 
its young upon anything but the unripe or sprouting seeds of various 
weeds and garden plants. This year I have examined some dozens 
of nests of young, from a day old and upwards, carefully extracting 
the mass of food from the crop (in no case did a bird die), which in 
many cases would have filled a large tea-spoon, and only once did I 
find a larva, and that, I thought, must have been taken accidentally 
with the seed. The seeds are given to the young quite entire, though 
SECOND SERIES—VOL. I. BQ 
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huskless, no triturating process appearing to have been performed on 
it by the parent. One feed seems to last a long time in the throat. 
The parent birds are rarely seen near the nest. At night the young, 
from their earliest youth, sleep uncovered by the parent. I decidedly 


think it wrong to class the greenfinch among the true Fringillide, from” 


_ which it differs in many things so widely. I have had nests of the 


chaffinch and greenfinch within a few yards of each other, and when 
approached by me the chaffinch would be very loud in his “ chink 
chink,” while the mild “ poohey” of the greenfinch only might be 
heard. On looking into the nest the young chaffinches would always 
gape and seem hungry; not so the greenfinches. The throats of the 
chaffinches always appeared empty, and they are invariably fed on 
insects; the throats of the greenfinches were always well packed with 


food, and consisting invariably, I may say, of seeds. At night I 


would always start the chaffinch from the nest: not so with the green- 
finch. In the habits of the adult there are many things dissimilar lo 


the true Fringillide. 


Bullfinch.—In orchards the bullfinch, notw Mietneding all the good 
that is said to be done by him in killing insects in buds, &c., does 
considerable mischief, if so it can be called, in devouring the shee 
buds and flowers that are quite untainted by any disease, and nol 


touching those in which an insect is deposited, for food. I believe. 


that, did every bud come to perfection that a tree produces, many of 


the flowers would have to fall before coming to maturity, or the fruit 


be dwindled for a want of nourishment; so I do not believe that bull- 


finches are anywhere plentiful enough to do more mischief than | 


Nature herself would have to do, to give man even a hundredfold. But 
that is not enough for “Grasp-all;” he is, in his own eyes, wiser than 
the Great Ruler; he votes the bird “ vermin,” and destroys it as such. 
I cannot bear to read “old woman’s stuff and nonsense,” and such 
it is to say that the bullfinch does not break and eat buds and young 


— fruit, for any one who has killed them among fruit trees will find their 


crops packed with buds, and invariably the youngest and best. In 
summer the chief food is fruit, and seeds in winter—the seeds of 
the various fir-trees ; in spring, buds, &c. 


Black Tern.—I1 procured a yearling bird of this species in Dublin 


Bay, this autumn. 


Widgeon—A Mr. Hely Hutchinson (‘ Field,’ No. 710, page 103) 
has shot a widgeon in this county, in the month of July. The bird 
was a female, and the Editor of the ‘ Field’ thinks that it may have 
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been breeding. Of course this is doubtful, but there is no doubt that 
if it were, it will never breed again, as its head was sent to the ‘ Field’ 
office. A careful examination of the ovaries would have proved this 
question, and what a pity the bird did not pass into hands to be 
examined. I could have told accurately if the bird had bred or not; 
but now we must content ourselves to know that a widgeon has been 
killed in the County Dublin, in summer. | | 


Harry BiakeE-Knox. 
Dalkey, Co. Dublin, August 29th, 1866. | 


A Short Account of a Visit to the Farne Islands during the Nesting 
Season of 1865. By Brown. 


In the beginning of the month of June I paid a visit to these 


Islands. Mr. H., the lessee of the Islands, who is an enthusiastic — 


naturalist, having kindly invited me to spend a few days with him, to | 
enable me tu observe the birds with greater convenience to myself, 
than coming from North Sunderland in a boat every morning. —_- 

I now subjoin my notes on the nesting habits of each bird, taking 
them in their natural order :— 

Rock Pipit.—Found several nests of these birds, but the eggs all 
incubated. The nests were placed at the top of the rocks, among 
weeds; one was built in the crevice of a stone wall. 

Sky Lark.—Several pairs breeding. 

Oystercatcher.—Found several nests, all of which were lined with 
shells, &c. Mr. J. Edmund Harting (Zool. 9411) mentions that, in 
Walney Island, he only found one nest lined with shells, the rest being 
mere hollows in the sand: the situation of the nests on the Farne 
Islands was rather different, the sand being arough gravel. From 
this the following conclusion may be drawn,—that, where the nest or 
rather hollow, is placed among sand the lining of shell8 is dispensed 
with, but when among gravel or shingle the lining is necessary to 
make the inside of the nest of the requisite smoothness for receiving 
the eggs. This is only conjecture, and therefore open to doubt. 

Ringed Plover—Rather scarce. Only two nests, both with 
incubated eggs. 

Sandwich Tern.—Numerous, breeding principally on a stony 
mound. ‘The nests being placed close together, great care is 
necessary to avoid treading upon the eggs. The nest is a mere hollow, | 
and hardly that. 
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Common and Arctic Terns.—Very numerous. Impossible to 
distinguish between the eggs of these birds, which were placed in 
hollows, both on the grassy and stony part of the Island. 
similarity among the eggs in the same nest, both in size and colouring, 
which induces me to believe that these birds lay their eggs in any 
nest that comes first to hand. In only one instance | found four 
eggs in a nest. The arclic terns were at least ten to one of the 

common. 


Roseate Tern.—Said to be a visitor, but I did not meet with a 
‘specimen of either the bird or egg. 


Herring Gull.—Tolerably numerous, but scarce in comparison with © 


the next species. The eggs are distinguishable from the lesser black- 

backed gull’s by their greater size and larger blotches of colouring, 

Nests of dried grass, &c., placed on the bare rock. . 
Lesser Blackbacked Gull. —Very numerous. | Nests and situation 


the same as the preceding species. T obtained a beautiful light blue 
varicty of the egg. | 


Kittiwake.—Plentiful. Nothing unusual about nests or eggs. — 
Common Shieldrake.—A pair or two of these birds inhabited some 


rabbit-burrows, but, on account of their scarcity here, 1 did not disturb 


them by attempting to examine the nests. | 
Eider Duck.—Numerous. These beautiful ducks were very tame, 


allowing you to approach quite close to them, I obtained some of the 


down; when taken from a dead bird it has no elasticity. In one of 
the nests I found ten eggs, no doubt the produce of two birds, as four 
or five is the average number of eggs for one bird. The nests are 
formed outwardly of a kind of weed, and lined inside with down; 
sheltered places among the rocks are the situations most frequently 
chosen for the nest-site. 

Cormorant.—Numerous, the nests of sea-weed being placed quite 
close to the edge of a rocky island (North Wamses) that they inhabit. 
Certainly some of the much advertized disinfecting powder would be 
a fit present for these birds, to enable them to sw eeten their unsavoury 
abodes. 


Green or Crested Cormo) ‘ant. es oh pairs of these birds had 


nested and laid their eggs, but they were ory shot by the 


fishermen. 


Guillemot.—Very numerous. These birds on 
(detached rocks rising from the sea), upon the flat tops of which 
the eggs are deposited, in such numbers that it was impossible to 


A great dis- 
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move without treading upon them. I noticed the ringed guillemot 
here. | 
-Puffin.—Numerous ;_ breeding in the rabbit-burrows. A bird was 
caught while sitting, and I had an opportunity of testing the strength 
of its mandibles, as it caught my finger between them, and fully con- 
vinced me of their ability to hold the bird’s slippery prey. 
| have published the above notes in the hope that they may prove 

useful to naturalists. Great credit is due to Mr. H. for the way he 
has preserved the birds from the ruthless plunder of both their eggs 
and. young, to which they were subjected before he ‘took up his 
residence on the Island. Many species had been almost driven away 
that are now quite numerous. The shieldrake and little tern, which 
used to breed on the Bamborough coast, are now never seen in that 
neighbourhood. Wiauld-fowl are plentiful during the winter. The Farne 
Islands are well worth’a visit by the naturalist, the birds being so tame ~ 
that they can be observed at leisure, and the eggs and nests quite 
accessible. 


| | | WILLIAM Brown. 
Stock on-on-Tees, October 4th, 1866. 


| 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


‘The Birds of Middlesex: a Contribution to the Natural History of 
the County. By JAMES Epmunp Hartine, F.Z.S. London: 
Van Voorst. 1866. Post 8vo., 284 pp. letter-press, and a frontis- 
piece by Wolf. Price seven shillings and sixpence. | 


From a scientific point of view a list of the birds of an English 
county promises but little of interest. The area of a county has no 
natural limits, and the birds which accidentally pass over it, or occa- 
sionally perch on its trees or alight on its waters, have no dwelling 
place there: they are no more birds of Middlesex than birds of Dorset 
or of Shropshire; they have no claim on the county or the county on 
them. The birds of Great Britain, Ireland, Iceland, Madeira, the 
Azores, &c., seem to possess a kind of connexion with those islands: 
the limits are clearly marked by the ocean; but the limits of a county 
are purely artificial, laid down by man, with some political object. 
Viewed then as a contribution towards physical geography, I regard a 
county list of birds as entirely useless, and only interesting as it affords 
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the compiler a convenient opportunity of recording his observations, 
experiences and opinions. Again, I think there should be a classifi- 
cation of the species totally independent of the technical division into 
fives or threes, and based on natural characters, whether of physiology 


or habits. I have shown, in “ An Appendix to the Letters of Rusticus,” 


my own view on this subject, dividing the species into five principal 
groups: Ist, those which continuously inhabit any given locality, as 
the crow, the sparrow and the heron; 2nd, those which breed in the 


locality, but retire to warmer climes in the winter, thus breaking the - 


continuity of their residence, as the swallow, the nightingale, the turtle 
dove, the corn crake; 3rd, those which do not breed there as a rule, 
but regularly spend certain winter months there, as the redwing, the 
fieldfare, the woodcock, the snipe; 4th, those which we see only on 
the passage in spring and autumn, as the ring ouzel; and 5th, those 
birds whose visits are occasional and accidental, as the golden oriole, 
the bee-eater, the nutcracker, the stork, the ibis, the avocet—birds 


which have no geographical connection whatever with the locality | 


under consideration. 

I could have wished that Mr. Harting had edepied: some such 
classification; but he has contented himself with saying that of the 
925 birds that have occurred in Middlesex, 60 are resident, 68 migra- 
tory, and 97 rare and accidental visitants, thus omitting to distinguish 
between those which regularly breed in the county, and are therefore 
truly indigenous, and those which visit the county for food only | in the 
winter months. 

Mr. Harting’s arrangement of species,—it is the fanciful quinary 
arrangement of Vigors,—however, serves as well as any other for the 
purpose of introducing a variety of observations and records, both 
quoted and original, and these really constitute the value of the book. 
The author tells us he does not profess “to be a scientific ornithologist, 


according to the modern acceptation of the term,” but he is something — 


far better: he is thoroughly acquainted with the living birds, and 
touches with a master’s hand the peculiarities of each where pecu- 


liarities exist. In order to exemplify this, | will give a few of his © 


memoranda in his own words, and I feel confident these will do more 

to establish his reputation as an observant naturalist than ad com- 

mendations of mine. 

Nuthatch In January, 1862, I saw a pair of nuthatches upon a 
large oak at Bentley Priory, Stanmore, my attention having been 

first drawn to them by their loud note, which struck me as not unlike 
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that of the great tit, although much louder. Like the last-named bird, 
its note varies at different seasons of the year; that which is uttered in 
the breeding season being very different to that which is heard at other 
times. I believe that nuthatches pair for life, and remain in pairs 
throughout the year, not Hocking in winter like other birds, for I have 
never observed the young following their parents in the autumn, as is 
the case with some species; from which I infer that, as soon as they 
are out of the nest, the old birds leave them to shift for themselves. 

_ “The nest is a difficult one to find, secreted as it always is in the 

hole of atree. On the 10th May, 1863, I obtained ten beautifully 

marked eggs of this species from an old tree at Harrow Weald. 

“ A few years ago this bird was comparatively common in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ealing, especially in autumn, when it might frequently 
have been heard and occasionally seen running up and down the elm- 
trees, hammering at the bark, and uttering at intervals its not 
unpleasing note. Of late years it has become much more rare. Mr. 
Power observed a particular bird of this species at Ealing, which was 
in the habit of carrying off the acorns from an evergreen oak, but what 
he did with them he was never able to ascertain. I have seen a 
nuthatch constantly on a certain gate-post that had a fissure in the top, 
on which it used to fix acorns and beech-mast, and then hammer at 
them and extract the kernels.”—pp. 117-18. 

The curious idea that we have two species of cuckoo is alluded to, 
but, as I consider, very properly dismissed in a few words. I have 
been so often appealed to on this subject, that I desire to say I fully 
coincide with Mr. Harting’s view. Still I am quite willing to admit 
that the arrival of a cuckoo in May, clothed in the beautifully barred 

brown plumage of the young, is a subject that merits the most rigid 
investigation. | 

Cuckoo.—* The adult brown cuckoo is thought by some to le a dis- 


tinct species, and has been figured and described under the name of | 


Cuculus hepaticus ; but I think there can be little doubt that it is 
only a variety.”"—p. 120. 
Under the kingfisher we have some more interesting observations, 
both copied and original. | 
Kingfisher.—“ Resident throughout the year, although many leave 
us at the approach of winter. A few pairs breed on the banks of the 
Brent and Silk stream, and also along the Thames and Colne. King- 
fishers always appear most numerous in autumn, and naturally so, for 
the young are then flyers, and may be found at all our brooks. 
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I hardly know a prettier sight, or one more gratifying to the naturalist, 
than that of a kingfisher feeding. Many atime have I lain at full 
length, by the water side, and screened by a thick bush, watched one 
of these birds dart into the stream from a favourite stump, and, seizing 
a passing fish, return with it to its perch. Invariably holding its prey 
behind the gills, it would, on regaining the stump, knock the fish 
several times against the wood, until stunned or dead, and then 


swallow it whole, head first. I have been astonished to see how many — 
fish so small a bird could swallow consecutively. I once saw a king- 
fisher take five good-sized minnows, one after the other. That the 
_ bird is capable of being tamed may be seen by any one who will take 


the trouble to visit the fish-house in the Zoological Gardens, where 


there are at present several live kingfishers. One of these is so tame _ 


that it will readily perch upon the keeper's right hand, and seize a fish 
from his left. Although a short-winged bird, the kingfisher has. great 
powers of flight. I have more than once seen one fly out across a 
harbour until the eye could follow it no longer. Mr. Henry Hussey, 
on Christmas Day, 1863, saw one flying over the Serpentine in Ken- 
sington Gardens, a singular locality for such a bird. 

“In an interesting communication from Mr. J. H. Belfrage, of Mus- 
well Hill, referring to the kingfisher, he says, ‘ A curious instance of 


the instinct displayed by one of these birds came under my own ob- 


servation. We had occasion to empty a small pond in our garden, 
for the sake of having it cleaned out. When that process had been 
gone through, there still remained about three inches of water, and 
into this shallow pool we turned about four dozen very smal] Prussian 
carp. The following day a kingfisher appeared, and continued to visit 
the pond daily, until all, or nearly all, the little carp had disappeared. 
The bird was frequently seen there, perched upon the railings of the 


pond, or flying away from it scared at our approach; but when the 


pond was filled-by the rain it disappeared, and was not seen again. 
There were then only one or two fish left, and | never_remember to 
have. seen a kingfisher in the neighbourhood either before or since.’ 
By what curious instinct, then, was this bird led to an isolated pond 
far from its usual haunts, and at a distance from any stream, where il 


became aware not only of the sudden appearance of fish, but also of 


the sufficient shallowness of the pool to enable it to take them ?”— 
—pp. 121-3. 


The supposed occurrence of the American barn swallow in England 
is one which requires further investigation, and it is much to be 
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regretted that this can scarcely be given to the subject without much 
destruction of swallow-life. 


“J have several times seen a bird which I take to be the barn - 


swallow of America (Hirundo rufa), and which, I believe, is not un- 
common in England. It differs chiefly from H. rustica in having the 
under parts, from chin to vent, light chestnut instead of white. Mr. 
W. H. Power says that he has more than once shot swallows with the 
under part of a light chestnut; but as these were generally obtained 
in the spring he took them to be merely fine- coloured males of 
rustica.”—p. 124. 


I find the following memorandum in my note-book, under date of 


October, 1862, and, as it has not been printed, I give it for what it 
is worth. One thing is perfectly clear, that I had no thought what- 


ever of referring my captures to Wilson's aueteen species, Hirundo 
rufa 


“Passing the Eastern Counties Railway-station, shout three in the 


afternoon, there were a number of young swallows flying very low 
- around and about the shops in front of the station: these little birds 
were so inexperienced in the ways of the world that they did not 
attempt to escape a parcel of street boys, who knocked them down 
with their caps, and offered them for sale at one penny each. I bought 
eight, laying out eightpence for the mere pleasure of rescuing the 
birds from the boys. These young swallows had the belly and vent of a 
decided reddish brown, entirely different from that of adults, a circum- 
stance which our ornithologists have not noticed: there can be no 
doubt that this is a migratory movement, and that the birds were 
young ones, not sufficiently advanced to travel southwards in com- 
pany with their parents.” 


I might select instructive passages to almost any extent; but it is 


needless: these are sufficient to exhibit, in their proper light, the 
acumen of the observer and the truthfulness of the record: I must . 


also invite attention to the kindly spirit which breathes throughout, 
lighting up each page with a genial word for somebody or something. 
Such books and such writers deserve success. 


Epwarp Newmay. 
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‘4 Naturalist’s Ramble to the Orcades. By ARTHUR W. Cricutox, 
| F.L.S., Z.8., &c. Feap. 8vo., 132 pp. letter-press, and a litho- 


graphic frontispiece by Wolf. London: Van Voorst. 1866, 


Price four shillings. 


Tuis little book is a perfect gem: the sea-mew floating on the. 


binding ; the owl gliding over the bracken, loaded with provender for 


her fluffy children, who, notwithstanding their well-stored larder, seem 


to be waiting with all the gravity of judges, bewigged and begowned, 
for the dainty morsel we see in transit; the cormorants holding their 
nocturnal meeting on the little rocks, so evidently to be covered at 
high-water: these things display to great advantage the peculiar 


genius of Wolf, matchless as it is at producing a faithful transcript of 


Nature; and at the same time they constitute a most fitting orna- 
mentation to a book which tells of Nature and her ways where man 


has not yet attempted to drive his snorting locomotive, marring the 


face of sunny day with its smoke, and making night hideous with its 
unearthly scream. Seas and sea things, seals and oystercatchers, 
puffins, peregrines and pigeons, hustle together as in their everyday 
life, or pass by us like the figures in a moving panorama. 

Utterly regardless of the ¢x@ and ide under which collectors have 
classified our arsenic-seasoned skins, Mr. Crichton describes scenes 
just as he sees them, adopting simply a chronological arrangement of 
occurrences. 

There is something very captivating to the general reader in this 
desultory, this touch-and-go method of noting observations, jotting 
them down in the order in which they are made: it has the advantage, 
too, of liberating the writer from all restraint, and I shall not hesitate 


to adopt his plan in the arrangement or rather non-arrangement of my 
extracts. 


Flight ted Food of the Oystercatcher.— ** At this moment, careering 
at a great height, there passed an amazing flight of oystercatchers, the 
nature of the birds being at once evident from the speed with which 
they cut the air, carrying their long pointed mandibles straight before 
them in a direct line with the centre of their bodies, and giving 
utterance, one and all, to a sustained high-pitched piping note almost 
amounting toashake. * * * It must not be supposed, because 
this bird is so named, that its entire food is restricted to its bivalve 
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diet, as rend kinds of Crustacea and small marine insects are found 
in its crop.”—p. 10. 


Seals at Home.—* I raised my swept the distant view, and 


then brought it steadily to bear upon the spot. Great indeed was my 
surprise and pleasure when I descried, for the first time in my life, 
from a dozen to fifteen of these curious creatures. As we drew nearer 
the spot, the scene became every moment more intensely exciting, not 
to say amusing to behold. © Varying very materially in size, from six 
and seven feet long down to three or four, they appeared to be of two 
kinds, the common seal (Phoca vitulina) and the Greenland or harp 
seal (P. Greenlandica). Some stretched out on the bare dry sand, 

were basking motionless, in evident repose: while others were 
performing the very drollest antics, pursuing one another in playful 
mood—propelling their unwieldly bodies in a sort of snake-like 
manner, with a peculiar undulatory movement of the tail, their shining 
forms flashing in the clear sunlight, as they disported themselves in 
gleesome merriment. Some, gliding off the bank dived invisibly 
away, while others, reappearing from the element at different points, 
went shuffling along at the edge of the water. As I grasped my rifle 
with the eagerness of hope, the seal-hunter gravely hinted that our 
best precautions would be as unavailing as my own aspirations, since 
the seals upon this bank were always extremely wild, being so 
often scared by the passage to and fro of vessels in the Firth. And 


true enough; for as our nearer approach seemed at first to increase at | 


once the life, the interest, and the reality of the scene, and these 
extraordinary animals loomed more distinctly upon the sight, they all 
at once, as though the act were preconcerted, in the twinkling of an 
eye, scuttled simultaneously into the water, where with a violent 
splashing and v@xatious turmoil, they vanished from the sight. Here 
and there, at va.ious points a vast distance off, they exhibited for a 


moment their black round heads, resembling in a great degree. the- 


larger cannon-shot which in naval practice seem to rest for a moment 
on the surface of the water ere they finally disappear. * * * We 
now bore away towards the mouth of the Firth, making for a bank of 
larger extent, about two wiles off the point of Tarbet Ness. Wherever 
a point of dry sand came into sight there would seals be lying—the 
gulls quietly feeding amongst them in the truest spirit of fraterniza- 
tion.” —p. 19. 

The reading and quoting of descriptions like this have a tendency to 
induce reminiscenses of days gone by, of things que ipse vidi et 
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quorum pars parva fui: I have taken a few liberties with the quota- 

tion besides reducing it into very humble prose. I too bave seen seals 
basking on the sand, frolicking with their little ones, and plunging into 
the water at my approach, and J have noticed a peculiarity in their 
actions which seems to have escaped Mr. Crichton, or he would 
certainly have described it with his graphic pen. The seal glides into 
the water sideways, and when completely immersed turns on its back, 
and in that position makes its first dive, swimming with its belly 
upwards. I have often been gratified in observing that the seals in 
the Zoological Gardens have retained this peculiar mode of sub- 
aqueous progression, even in the limited space allotted them, thus 
obeying a natural instinct under circumstances of great difficulty. 


Nesting-place of Sea Birds at Scrabster.—“ The same evening I 
took a stroll along the heights to the westward. The air was calm 
and still, and the sea smooth: and as I threaded the edge of the cliffs 
that stretch away beyond the little village of Scrabster, where his 
late Majesty once possessed a royal castle, a mingled concert of birds’ 
voices suddenly pervaded the otherwise silent air, and as I neared the 
spot a countless throng of sea-fowl were nestling and huddling together 
upon the turf-mantled summit of a shapeless mass of stone, which was 
completely isolated from the mainland by a deep and _ sickening 
abyss. I could have shot hundreds, but it would have been impossible 
to obtain one. This was the only spot on this point of the coast on 
which I found birds congregated to this extent. They had evidently 

chosen it as affording them the best protection, on account of its 
insulated position. They seemed perfectly aware of their security and 
remained serenely undisturbed at my approach.”—p. 30. 

Cormorants.—“ Here and there I see a solitary specimen of the 
lesser blackbacked gull flying far out of shot along the shore, while o'er 
the bosom of the emerald ocean flap dark detachments of cormorants. 
or shags, looking for all the world like long-necked demons speeding 
on an errand of death or torment to some imprisoned soul. — Steadily 
onward, let the wind be high or low, like the arrows of remorseless 
fate, they cleave the unresisting air, until perceiving some wandering 
shoal of coal-fish or blenny, they halt upon the swelling sea, and, 
after diving and fishing until their voracious appetite is temporarily 
appeased, or their craw well provided with fish, resume their 
unhallowed progress to some favourite rock to digest at leisure their 
unsavory feast.”—p. 35. | 
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But let us accompany our author to the gusty summit of the Black 


Craig, and look down, with dizzy and bewildered brain, on the birds 


nesting on its sea-face. ‘The description is true to Nature. 

The Black Craig.—“ Just as my head appeared above the topmost 
brow, my eyes were greeted with a pleasant sight. All the more lofty 
ledges of this most horrid cliff were the breeding-places of the herring 
_ gull, which tenanted them in surprising numbers ; the birds dropping 
off as I approached, with wings extended on the air, with a grace and 
unaffected ease that, if one could only divest one’s self of unpleasant 
associations, was elegant and lovely to behold. Craning for a moment 


beyond its edge, the dark blue heaving ocean-swell was seething on the — 


rocks below—far, far in the dizzy distance. The smooth, short, sheep- 
nibbled, slippery turf slopes, for some yards distant, down towards the 
sudden precipitousness of the crag, so that with a brisk wind your 
footing, in such a situation, becomes unpleasantly uncertain. 


“On the first undoubted evidence of your unprivileged i intrusion, the — 


birds, simultaneously taking flight in myriads and myriads, fill the air 
around with their wild and multitudinous cries, sailing in whirling 
circles round your head in a manner that cannot fail to call forth the 
envy and admiration of a pinionless biped—causing by their intricate 
and airy evolutions. a perceptible dizziness of brain as you peer into 
regionless space above. 

“I have repeatedly noticed upon these occasions that these birds | never 
place themselves in such a position that, were you to fire and kill one, 
he would fall upon the land upon which you stand. The whole time 


that I remained upon this spot, with this vast assemblage of sea-fowl © 


so close and noisy, I could not have shot a single specimen but would 
have fallen into the sea below ; consequently I did not fire at all. On 
a subsequent visit to the spot, I found a pair of peregrines breeding in 
the face of the cliff. Their young were evidently hatched, as the 
sharp, shrill, cheep! cheep! cheep! of the female as she continually 
disappeared and returned with food, dropping like a stone over the 
edge of the rock, and her rapid gliding motions beautifully helmed by 
her spreading tail, fully tended to confirm. The effect of the sunset 
upon her wing-coverts and tail-feathers, as she threw over to the light, 
was very curious and rich —p. 39. 

Let us hasten on to Hoy Island, so familiar in name to all our 
ornithologists. It is really refreshing to see that some of our sea- 
birds yet remain to us, and that the fate of the lamented gare-fow] is 
an exception rather than a rule. 
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“We now draw near the magnificcnt extremity of Hoy Island, 


formed at this point by varied rocky cones of gently rising crag, and 
beautifully backed by the cone-shaped Hill of Hoy, towering to the 
right in the memorable and stupendous Head. Raising my plass, as 
we approached, and carefully scrutinizing every nook and cranny, inv 
delight was unbounded at the aspect of the scene, but when the eye 
was enabled to take in a wider grasp by a nearer approach, words 


must fail in making description simulate even a faint reality of that 
which met its gaze. Resting upon every possible projection, and upon ~ 


innumerable ledges, so small, narrow and constrained, that to all 
appearance there was scarcely space for a mouse’s thoroughfare, that 


lovely bird the kittiwake abounded in myriads and myriads; and, 


while our closer ncighbourhood was the signal for thousands to circle 
far aloft, and fill the air ‘with sounds discordant in sonorous chaos,’ 
others rested in vacant immobility, looking like stuffed specimens 


effectively arranged upon a noble mass of artificial rockwork for some. 


Brobdignagian museum. Nothing can exceed the unsullied purity of 
these birds’ plumage. In no single instance can you observe a feather 
draggled or soiled, or ruffled; the snowy whiteness of their plump, 


smooth breasts, surpassing in clearness the chastest lustre of the © 


spring-born lily, or the unspotted surface of the winter’s drift. Far 
above, upon the lofty grassy steeps, but more sparingly disposed, the 


herring gull, as usual, may be seen to pair. A few razorbills have 


taken up their quarters in the lower crannies, and, resting upright on 
their short flat feet, scrutinise our movements with a grave attention, 


like the bench of bishops watching with absorbed gaze the progress of 
a warm debate. 


“So beautiful, so very beautiful, was the sight that I paused longer 


and longer still, ere 1 dared to fire my gun, and thus introduce discord 
and confusion into this magnificently grouped array. I was also 


undesirous to do so before I had further inspected the scene while 
under its present aspect of comparitive repose. 

* Accordingly, striking sail and depending on the oars, we now 
rounded a bluff rocky headland, and entered a more cavernous and 


- indented inlet, overhung by a frowning and tremendous height. Here 


a variation in detail occurred, and the scene appeared to shift and 
alter like the changes in a play, illustrating in a beautiful manner the 
interesting fact that each species of bird frequents, during the all- 
important incubatory process, its own special locality, chosen by itself, 
according to its nature and position, perfectly distinct from the rest, 
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bounded by a land mark as rigidly observed as those of neighbours in 
awell-regulated kingdom, and wisely and accurately adapted to the 
nature and habits of the bird. 

“Far above, out of harm’s reach, the dark and gloaming shags were 
resting on their nests, constructed on projections apparently not half 
big enough to hold them, and looking no bigger than rooks.”—p. 56. 


Were I disposed to be critical, I could readily point out half a 
dozen little mistakes that might have easily been avoided: as an 
instance, Mr. Crichton quotes, and with apparent approbation, the 
following passage from Stanley’s Birds in reference to the gannet’s 
plunging with such great force :—‘ This velocity is so prodigious that 
the force with which it strikes the surface of the water is sufficient to 
~ stun a bird not prepared for such a blow, or to force the water up its 
nostrils. But the gannet has nothing to fear from either of these 
causes, the front of the head being covered with a‘sort of horuy mask, 
which gives it a singularly wild appearance; and it has no nostrils, a 
deficiency amply remedied by the above-mentioned reservoirs of air 
and capacity for keeping them always filled..—p. 96. Mr. Crichton | 
must be aware of the numerous errors contained in this short sentence, 
and therefore I think should not have quoted it as illustrative of his 
subject. In the first place, the existence of the reservoirs of air is 
very apocryphal, and were it otherwise these reservoirs could not 
_ supply the place of nostrils: in the second place, the bird possesses 
nostrils, although somewhat concealed. But the entire passage is ob- 
jectionable, and should not be quoted and left without correction. 
Instances of this want of care are not numerous, and can easily be 
remedied in future editions. » 

In conclusion, I may cordially recommend this little book, both to 
those who meditate a trip to the Orkneys, and to those who, unable or 
unwilling to brave the dangers of the seas, still love to visit these wild 
scenes in imagination, while cosily seated by their own fireside. 


Epwarp NEWMAN. 


The‘ Dictionary of British Birds’— 

Bunting, Little (Emberiza pusilla, Pall.).—Omitted in the $ Dictionary. ” A speci- 
men taken alive at Brighton on the 2nd of November, 1864, and showing no traces of 
captivity, is recorded by Mr. Dawson Rowley, in the ‘Ibis’ for 1865, p. 113. It was 
_ forwarded to Mr. Gould, who drew its portrait for his work on the Birds of Britain. 

Gallinule, Purple (Porphyrio hyacinthinus, Zem.).—Omitted in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Specimens of the purple waterhen seem to have occurred in Britain repeatedly, but 
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have generally been regarded as escaped birds. One was shot near Campbellton, in 
_ Argyleshire, in 1863, and was exhibited by my friend Dr. Dewar to the Natural 
History Society of Glasgow, on the 29th of December of that year. I have examined 
this specimen, which showed no marks of confinement, and was in beautifnl plumage. 
- Another was killed in Hampshire, on the 10th of August, 1863 (Zool. 9418). As this 
species is plentiful in many parts of Europe, there seems to be nothing improbable in 
its accidentally visiting Britain. 

Water Ouzel.—(‘ Dictionary,’ p. 214). The “ cia variety ” killed near Edin- 
burgh, and the “ Penryth Ouzel” of Latham (Dict. p. 213) were certainly not varieties, 
but merely the first plumage of the young water ouzel (see Zool. S. 8S. 20). 

Owl, Hawk.—(‘ Dictionary, p. 217). A third British specimen, shot near Mary- 
hill, in Lanarkshire, was exhibited by Dr. Dewar to the Natural History Society of 
Glasgow, in December, 1863, and is now in his collection. 

Pipit, Pennsylvanian (Authus ludovicianus), is included in the list at the end of 
. the ‘ Dictionary,” but omitted in the body of the work. It has undoubtedly, occurred 
several times, and is the bird described by Maczgillivray as A. spinoletta. (See Bree’s 
‘ Birds of Europe,’ vol. ii. p. 170.) | — 

Warbler, Marsh (Sylvia palustris, Bechst.; Calamoherpe palustris, Boie.).—Omitted 
in the ‘ Dictionary.’ A specimen of this warbler was obtained in Cambridgeshire by the 
late James Hamilton, jun., of Minard, and was exhibited at a meeting of the Natural 
History Society of Glasgow, in February, 1865. As it had been submitted to Mr. 
Gould, there could be no mistake in identification. Very possibly this species may 


have been generally overlooked, owing to its resemblance to the reed warbler; Dr. 


Bree says, “I think I have myself taken the nest” (in England), “and Mr. Sweet’s 


bird, mentioned by Mr. Yarrell, was probably of this agers ” (Bree, ‘ Birds of Europe,’ | 


ii. p. 74). 

Warbler, Thrush-like.—(‘ Dictionary, p. 373). The unsatisfactory state of the 
history of this bird seems to be caused by the confusion of two perfectly distinct 
species, viz. the great sedge warbler (Sylvia turdoides, Meyer; Calamoherpe arun- 
dinacea, G. R. Gray), and the greater nightingale or thrush nightingale (Sylvia philo- 
mela, Bechst.; Philomela turdoides, Blyth). Both these birds seem to have occurred 
in Britain. Temminck’s and probably Yarrell’s birds belonged to the first-named 
‘species, while the Dartford specimen (Zool. 3476) would appear to have been the 
greater nightingale. Both species are said to have bred in Britain: Yarrell tells of a 
nest of the great sedge warbler taken near Dorking, and Mr. F. Boiid: informed 
Mr. A.G. More that he had seen eggs from Hertfordshire and Nottinghamshire 
(‘Ibis, 1865, p. 24). Morris states that eggs of the greater nightingale have been 
taken in Devonshire and Kent, but makes sad havoc of all nomenclature by describing 
both species under the same name, Sylvia turdoides; he also figures his “ thrush 
nightingale” with a spotted breast. A good description of both birds and of their 
eggs appended to the ‘ Dictionary’ might clear up much of this confusion. 

Wren, Rubycrested (Motacilla calendula, Linn.; Regulus calendula, Licht. ; Ruby- 
crowned kinglet, Bree).—Omitted in the‘ Dictionary. This pretty lithe American 
kinglet was killed ow Loch Lomond, in 1852, by my friend Dr. Dewar, who subse- 
quently presented the specimen to Mr. Gould. Mr. R. Gray, Secretary to the Natural 


History Society of Glasgow, communicated the fact to Dr. Bree, who has given all | 
particulars in his ‘ Birds of Europe, vol. ii. p. 109. The Rev. H. B. Tristram has 
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also received a specimen, in the flesh, which was killed in Branspeth Woods, Durham, 
also in 1852 (Bree, vol. ii. p. 114).— Edward R. Alston ; September 10, 1866. 

Destroyers of Birds’ Eggs.—In an interesting note on this subject in the ‘ Zoolo- 
gist’ (S. S. 335), Mr. Jeffery has mentioned several depredators, but he has omitted 
one which is a constant destroyer of nests—the cat. Last year a robin’s nest, which 
_ was built in an old rusty tin can that I had placed for the convenience of way small 
bird, was destroyed by a cat, and I believe the female bird caught. The eggs were 
nearly hatched, and might have been broken unintentionally and then eaten; the 
lining of the nest was pulled out. I have often seen cats hunt along hedges, peering 
upwards occasionally and sniffing. Mr. Jeffery accuses mice of being extensive 
robbers of nests; 1 should think that cats and weasels are more blameable.. I and a 
friend once saw a rook flying about a gentleman’s park with a large white egg in its 
bill; several other rooks were chasing it. The keepers hereabout catch magpies in 
steel traps baited with eggs.— George Roberts ; Lofthouse, Wakefield. — 

Osprey and Golden Eagle in Aberdeenshire.—There was shot on the Links, and 

brought to me by Mr. Smith, an immature specimen of this bird, on September 11th, 
_ which weighed two pounds thirteen ounces. Extent five feet three inches. Length to 
the toes twenty inches and three-quarters; to the tail twenty-three inches. Upper 
mandible from the gape one inch and a half. Wing from the carpal joint nineteen 
inches and a quarter. Third quill the longest of the wing. It may not be unworthy © 
of remark that portions of the down, although much faded and worn, adhered to the 
larger wing-coverts. An immature specimen of the golden eagle, shot also in the 
county of Aberdeen, in August last, and preserved by Mr. Mitchel, to whom [ am 
indebted for an opportunity of examining it, had the down strong and fresh, adhering 
to the primaries, secondaries and tail-feathers. ‘The comparative absence of the down 
on the osprey is doubtless to be attributed to the different habits of the birds. The 
stomach of the osprey contained nothing but fish, that of the golden eagle contained 
the greater part of a hare: the legs from the knee-joints had been swallowed whole, 
and some of the bones were remarkably large.— W. Craike Angus. 

Osprey in Sussex.—An osprey was shot in the salt-water creeks, near the Bishop- 
stone Tide Mill, Newhaven, on the 13th instant, and is now in the hands of Mr. Pratt, 
naturalist, Brighton, for the purpose of preserving. —Charles Lang, in the ‘ Field’ of 
September 29, 1866. 

Hobby near Rochester.—As the persevering extirpation of all birds of prey has 
made the hobby rather rare, the fact of three being seen together may be of interest : 
they resort every year to a wood near Rochester, which is only used as a fox-cover, 
where I observed them one day last August. Their cry is very shrill, unlike that of 
other hawks, though sometimes they ulter a note like the kestrel’s. They are extremely 
active and restless, continually chasing each other. There could be no doubt of the 
species, from the note and the length of the wings. They have seldom been shot at; 
T have only heard of one being killed: probably they breed there.—Clifion ; Cobham 
Hall, Kent; October 4, 1866. | 

Stock Dove breeding in Kent.—As Mr. Power, in his account of the birds of 
Rainham (S. S. 123), expresses some doubt as to the breeding of the stock dove in 
Kent, permit me to say that they are very common in the woods here, building both in 
trees and rabbit-holes.—Id. 

Pied Flycatcher in Sussex.—On the 18th of September I shot a female ated fly- 
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catcher (Muscicapa atricapilla),at Buckham Hill, Uckfield, Sussex. I killed it with a 
saloon-pistol, as it sat quietly near the top of an oak tree in the park. My repeated 
endeavours to find another of its species were fruitless; and I am quite unable to tell 
_ whether my bird was bred in the neighbourhood or migrating, but I should feel 
inclined to say the latter.— Charles B. Wharton; Willesden, Middlesex, October, 1866, 
The Sky Lark.—My. Harting, as a Sbakespearian enthusiast, teaches us that his 
| author was a good ornithologist. I cannot forbear pointing out, as an ardent admirer 
- of Milton, that he has subtly noted a characteristic of the sky lark, which, as far as I 
know, Shakespeare has been silent on—that is, its habit of singing in the night. 
I have heard it warbling high up in the air in the dead of a summer night. People 
do not generally give Milton the credit of being a good naturalist (spite of his match- 
less descriptions of the nightingale’s song) ; perhaps when “ outwatching the Bear with 
thrice great Hermes,” or “ unsphering the spirit of Plato” (‘ Penseroso,’ __ he had 
delighted 
2 To hear the lark beste his flight, 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watchtower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise.” (L’ Allegro, 41.) 
— M. G. Watkins; Barnoldby-le-Beck Rectory. 
Late stay of Swifts.—It is singular that, after writing to you heal a swift seen on 
the 3rd of September, I should have an opportunity of seeing one so many weeks later. 


Yesterday (Wednesday, September 26th) I went with a friend and neighbour to see 


the Flamborough Caves: we had just visited the light-house, and on our way back 
along the cliffs all our party (eleven in number) had seated themselves on the grass, at 
the head of one of the numerous small bays, and were looking out to sea from about 
the height of two hundred feet, when I observed one swift hawking about below us: 
the bird then came up to our level, and was more than once within very easy shot of 
us, with its face towards us, at less than thirty yards distance: there could be no 
possible mistake about it, and I studied it most carefully through my binocular, 
which I happened to have in my hand. My friend (Mr. Angas, of Beeford Grange) is 
a very intelligent and well-educated farmer, as well as sportsman, and we were all 
watching the bird for five minutes. The day was warm and pleasant; thermometer 
59° as we passed by the public barometer in Flamborough village on our way to the 
Caves, and 62° when we came back.—J. Gilbert White; Beeford, Hull. 

Food of the Wood Pigeon.—Having read the two communications in this month’s 
‘Zovlogist’ (S. S. 456) relating to the food of the wood pigeon (commonly called 
“* wood-guest” here), I also beg to be heard. I have shot wood pigeons at all seasons 
of the year, but particularly in the autumn, and have frequently examined the con- 
tents of their crops, and bave never found anything in them that would prove that 


they injured the farmer, except in that season when the corn is ripe and turnip-tops _ 


are to be got. This autumn I shot between forty and fifty wood pigeons, and every 


one of them, almost without exception, had their crops full of corn: they were preying | 
on the corn at the time that I shot them. It was as much as I could do to keep them 


off four fields of corn, for when fired at in one they would fly over to another. They 


go in flocks of from twenty to two thousand: I think I can say two thousand without | 
hesitation, as I have seen an acre of ground rendered almost blue with them. They — 


flatten down the corn with their strong wings, and then alight and feed. I have seen 
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a field of wheat dotted here and there with various flat patches, which they had 
flattened down, and in which places they had hardly left a grain. When the corn is 
stooked they alight on the top of the stooks, and do an immense quantity of damage. 
I have also seen a field of turnips greatly injured by them; they picked off all the 
green tops, and in some parts to such an extent that they rendered the roots almost 
bare. As far as concerns farmers in this neighbourhood, I consider a more destructive 
bird than the wood pigeon there could not be.—R. M. Barrington ; Fassaroe, Bray, 
Co. Wicklow, October 3, 1866. 


Gray Phalarope, Wood Sandpiper and Black Tern near Aldeburgh. using the 


last few weeks I have made several good additions to my collection of birds, amongst — 


which are several black terns; one only has a black breast: T shot this specimen in 


the Mere on the 9th of September: I procured three more on the 14th, and three © 


again on the 19h: no more have appeared since, although many at that time passed 
along shore towards the south. On the Lith of September a friend killed two woud 
sandpipers (males): these are generally very rare birds in this locality: the note is 
very similar to that of the green sandpiper, but the flight and manner of those birds 
are very different: although feeding together in small flocks, as soon as disturbed they 
separate and soon alight again. I obtained two gray phalaropes, one on the 18th of 
September, and a second on the 19th, both males. I find they feed upon the larve of 
the drone-ly.— W. Fenwick Hele, in the ‘ Field’ of September 29, 1866. 

Gray Phalarope in Hackney Marshes.—1 beg to inform you that a specimen of the 


gray phalarope has been sent to me to preserve: it was shot in Hackney Marshes on 


the 20th of September.—B. Hesse ; Alfred mn serrate Road, Victoria Park, 
October 8, 1866. 


Gray Phalarope at Mayfield. —Two very good specimens of this rare bird have © 


been shot recently at Mayfield; one on the 15th and the other on the 17th of 

September. A strong wind from the south and south-west had been blowing for some 
days previous—H. T. M, Kirby; Mayfield Vicarage, Sussex, September 19, 1866. 

Gray Phalarope at Eastbourne.—The gray phalarope has occurred in great numbers 

at Eastbourne, and neighbourhood. This beautiful little bird has lately visited our coast 

and“ pals” (as the small ponds are called) in numbers, and “ the cry is still they come.” 


A friend living at Pevensey says there were great numbers there ten or twelve years — 


since. From my notes I collect the following:—Friday, September 7. A coast- 
guardman shot two at Wallsend, Pevensey. 12th. Mr. Cooper shot one at the 
Crumble Pond; and Mr. Osbourne, farmer, shot one in a small pond cluse to the 


_ high road at Eastbourne, in company with some ducks. 16th. Bates, the naturalist, 


through whose hands all have passed, says, “ Mr. Cooper brought me twelve phalaropes 


last night,” which he shot that day at Cuckmere Haven. 17th. Mr. Cooper shot four — 


at the Crumbles; Mr. Vidler shot one at Pevensey, and one on the 14th; a coast- 
guardman shot three at Pevensey ; and one was shot to-day at Bexhill, in my presence. 
20th. One picked up in the Marshes, which [ have; Mr. Osbourne, of astdeane, shot 
two on the small pond in front of his house, in company with his ducks; Mr. Thomson 
has procured two at Cuckmere Haven; and Mr. Vidler has shot one at Pevensey.— 
John Dutton ; 51, Terminus Road, Eastbourne, Sussex, September 20, 1866, 

Gray Phalarope at Weston-super-Mare and at Budleigh Salterton.—On the evening 
of the 21st of September I had two birds brought to me to be named, which bad been 
shot upon the Sands, not far from Weston-super-Mare. They proved to be the gray 
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phalarope, and were in a very pretty state of plumage intermediate between the summer 
and winter dress. I noticed the same thing in these phalaropes with respect to their 
autumn change which I had observed in many other birds, aud this is that the great 
difference in plumage is effected not by the assumption of new feathers, but by the old 
feathers receiving new colouring matier. Thus, in the phalarope the distinguishing 
gray of the winter dress first shows itself at the base of the feather, and then extends 
gradually outwards, driving before it, as it were, the tints of the summer plumage. A 
very pretty effect was thus produced in the appearance of the birds when half way 
through their change. Traces of the summer dress were still apparent in the rufous 
edging of most of the feathers; while the season of the year was proclaimed by the 
broad patches of pure gray which already marked the feathers on the back and 
shoulders and crown of the head. One of the two birds I examined had the cheeks still 
of the delicate rufous tinge which characterizes the gray phalarope in its summer dress, 


Mr. Brodrick writes to me from Budleigh Salterton that flocks of this phalarope — 


appeared on the shinyly beach at that place during the middle of September. He 
noticed that the birds were in a weak and emaciated state. One which was brought 
to him had suffered itself to be caught by the hand, to such a state of weakness had 
starvation reduced it. It is a very unusual thing to find this phalarope in any 
numbers upon our coasts, even after severe weather; its occurrence, then, in flocks is 
a circumstance worthy of speciai notice. It is nut often that more than a single 
example of the gray phalarope has been met with, or at the most a pair have been seen 
together: I remember, some years since, after a rough autumn gale, seeing as many 
as six together on the sands of the River Taw, in North Devon, and at the time con- 
sidered that a very exceptional occurrence.—M. A. mts: Weston-super-Mare, 
October 9, 1866. 

Gray Phalarope and Black Tern i in Devon and Cornwall. —The late severe gales 
have driven an unusual number of gray phalaropes on the coasts of Devon and Corn- 
wall. A few specimens of both old and young are to be met with almost every 
autumn on their return from the breeding-places; but within the last three weeks 
more than a dozen have been obtained in the neighbourhood of Plymouth alone, and 
some have been observed on inland ponds, swimming among the tame ducks, All the 
specimens examined by myself were much emaciated, and one specimen still retained 
many of the red feathers on the breast peculiar to the breeding season. The young of 
the black tern, too, have been plentiful this season, which I anticipated would be the 
case, considering the numbers of old birds which made their appearance on various 
parts of the English coasts during the spring.—J. Gatcombe igmentt), in the 

‘Field’ of September 29, 1866. 
7 Gray Phalarope in Dublin Bay.—From the 25th to the end of September the gray 
(why so called?) phalarope was frequently met with in the Bay. I am sorry to record 
five specimens shot: four were presented to me. In its ocean wildness I had good 
glimpses into the habits of the bird: its food I found to be a species of sea-louse, 
sumething like our wood-louse, which greedily preys on animal substances, as dead 
floating birds, &c., and is to be met with, with other species, amongst floating sea- 
weed: the bird takes these both by swimming and by dropping on the water, also from 
sea-weed and the tidal portion of the coast. It swims light as a cork, gull-fashion, and 
incessantly keeps nodding the head; it also dives after its food for a distance of five or 
six feet. The flight of the bird resembles that of the sand lark species. Of man it 
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shows no fear, and will permit, I have been told, repeated shots. All individuals seen | 
were in the autumn moult. The gray feathers of winter prevailed on the upper surface 
of any birds I handled, the under surface being pure white, except on the throat, where 
it is tinged with buff. Young birds predominated.i—Harry Blake-Knoz ; Dalkey, 
Co. Dublin, October 8, 1866. 

Red Lobefoot [Rednecked Phalarope| at Scilly.—I have secn a bird, in adult winter 
plumage, to-day, seut from Trescve, Scilly, of this species: there is no brown or yellow 
tint on the under parts, which is the case in birds of the year, but an unsullied white 
throughout. Birds which in summer are red underneath and in winter white show, in 
young birds, in the first autumn at least, a buff tint of an intermediate character: 
this is in accordance with a very general law in the distribution of the colours of 
birds. Snow buntings have made their appearance.—Edward Hearle Rodd; Pen- 
zance, October 6, 1866. — 

Sabine’s Gull in Mount’s Bay. —A specimen of this little — which does not often 
turn up, occurred in our Bay a day or two since, and I hear that some others are about; 
it was exceedingly tame, and was knocked down with an oar. It is in the same state 
of plumage as the others which have been captured here, all of which have been in the 
autumn and in the immature plumage of young birds. The tail is deeply forked, with 
a broad black tip: independent of this feature, the comparative slenderness of the bill 
is a distinguishing when compared with Larus minutus. September 28, 
1866, 


Ausonia Cuviert captured off Falmouth. By Tuomas CornisuH, Esq. 


On Sunday, the 30th of September last, a fisherman at Falmouth 
saw a large fish floundering about in a pool left by the receding tide. 
‘He plunged in after it, and when in about three feet water he got hold 
of its tail, on which the beast made a spring and towed him under. 
However, he held on, and was towed about the pool, sometimes on his 
legs and sometimes under water, until he tired out his prize and | 
beached it. It was a fish four feet long over all, 120 tbs. weight, bright 
crimson fins, steel-gray over the back, having a broad scarlet band 
along each side, and silvery belly. The sides appeared as if sprinkled 
with gold dust. I have not only seen the fish, but have secured it for 
our Museum here. 

I have very little doubt indeed but that it is the Ausonia ‘Cuvieri, a 
Mediterranean and tropical resident, of which only one specimen has 
ever before been taken in Great Britain, and that was one taken off the 
Dodman, in May last, and reported on by Mr. Jonathan Couch, of 
Polperro, in the ‘ Journal of the Zoological Society.’ 

I have examined it carefully, in the flesh, and as well (which I find 
to be most important) after its skin had been taken off, and also 
‘immediately after the setting of the skin in the process of stuffing. 
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_ Its measurements were :— rte | Ft. In. 
Eye to fork 


~ Greatest depth, at two-thirds of the fin trina origin of sintenst 
Depth at origin of dorsal and anal fins (in the same plane) 
Depth at the termination of same two fins (also in the same plane) 
Length of the same two fins, measured along the fish 
Breadth at widest part (just where pectoral laid flat — 
Span of caudal’, 
Depth at origin of caudal. 
Breadth at same place (exclusive of the satiated 
Length of head (to extreme posterior of operculum) 
Anterior orbit of eye to gape eee 
Diameter of eye (which was circular) 
Posterior orhit of eye to extreme point of quecuentiam 


(which lay from the eye downwards and backwards) 0 23 
Posterior orbit of eye to extreme point of operculum ‘which 

lay in line with the lowest edge of orbit of eye) 0 5} 
Perpendicular depth of head through pupil of eye ° 


On the same line, extreme appr ridge of head to upper 

(Eye 14 inch) 

Lower edge of orbit to extreme ridge of the fish below it. 0 2h 


Give these measurements to any specimen of the “ Scomber” family, 


and you will find that you have a fish constructed like a heavily built | 


tunny up to the pectorals, and forward of that a fish with a remarkably 
heavy head and rounded profile. A most remarkable feature about 
the fish was the deficiency of fin-power. It had no fin of any strength 
at all corresponding to its size, except the caudal, and more than that, 
the other fins it had were all mainly aft, thus giving it of necessity 
slight powers of locomotion. The fish was evidently a slow beast. 
The mouth was (as you will have seen) very small for so large a 
fish. It had no teeth, but merely incisive bony processes in place of 
them. The eye was in line with the mouth, and proportionately very 
large. Immediately over the eye, from the upper termination of the 
operculum, there extended forward and sloping a little upward a hard 
ridge, which, before the fish was skinned, appeared bony, but which 
turned out to be muscular, and which suggested the idea that possibly 
the fish, by contracting this into the upper portion of the head (which 
was soft and fleshy), was able to elevate or depress slightly at will the 
actual mouth part of it.. The preoperculum was barely detached in 
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any part of it. The operculum lay close, but was detached 
throughout. The preoperculum and the operculum both ended a litile 
above the level of the upper orbit of the eye. The pectoral fin had its 
origin immediately behind the upper part of the operculum, and con- 
sisted of fourteen fin-rays, of which all except the first were bifid. The 
_ first was a short spinous ray lying close to the others, and two and a 
quarter inches long. The second had for the termination of its first 
fork a detached spinous termination at a distance of seven inches from 
its base, and for the termination of its second a similar spine eight 
inches from the base, both closely tied down to the fin. The fifth fin- 
ray of this fin was the longest, and reached the length of ten and a half 
inches from the base. | 

Immediately above the termination of this fin, laid flat, there was 
upon the back a small fine spine, just over one inch in length and_ 
apparently free. I did not observe it before the fish was skinned, and 
1 could afterwards find about it no trace that ever any part of a fin 
had been connected with it. I believe it to have been a free spine. 

One inch behind this spine the dorsal fin had its origin. The first 
ray was a stout soft ray of upwards of six inches (I believe, from what 
I heard, it must have been originally nine inches, but it was broken > 
when I first saw the fish) in length, and to which the fin was attached 
nearly half way up (assuming the length to have been nine inches). — 
Next came two short spinous rays of about one and a half inch long, 
and then eleven soft rays longer than the spinous rays, and of which the 
ninth or tenth ray (these were damaged) was the longest, appearing to 
have been about two inches long. The fin terminated with the termi- 
nation of the curve which preceded the straight base of the caudal. 

The base of the caudal was broader than it was deep (see measure- 
ments above); and on each side of it was a very conspicuous fleshy — 
horizontal carination, about three inches long and extending outwards 
about an inch; lozenge-shaped in every way. 

The tail in shape resembled the tail of the tunny, and (omitting of 
course all count of obsolete rays) consisted of sixteen fin-rays. It was 
stout, and by far the most powerful fin which the fish possessed. . 

Taking now the under part of the fish, the vent was situated just 
under the origin of the pectorals, and was protected (as I found when 
the fish was laid out for stuffing) by a short stout spine about half an 
inch long. From observations made on the fish before I saw it, by 
your contributor Mr. E. H. Rodd, I have reason to believe that the 
vent was properly marked by two fleshy appendages, but unfortunately 
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the fish was roughly gutted before I saw it, and these have disup- 
peared under the action of the kuife. Almost immediately belind the 
vent there commences, as the lowest ridge of the belly, a bony process 
well covered by the skin, which extends backwards to the commence- 
ment of the anal fin. | | 

There is no ventral fin, but just within the perpendicular line of the 
termination of the pectoral laid flat there is a fine spine, apparently 
free, smaller and shorter than the corresponding spine im the back. 
Two inches behind this the anal fin commences with a stout soft fin- 
ray of eight inches long, to which the fin clings for about half its 
length. It is followed by three or four (the last of them was damaged, 
and may have been spinous or a long soft ray) spinous rays (of which 
the one next the first or long ray is stouter than the first ray itself); 
and after these come ten (or as may be eleven) soft fin-rays, longer in 
their commencement than the spinous rays, and of which the eighth ray 
from the origin of the fin is the longest, being just two inches long. 

The termination of this anal fin brings us near the tail and caudal 
fin, which have been already described. : 
: In the course of preparing the fish for our Museum, it was: ascer- 

tained that the bones of it were peculiarly soft. The back-Lone was 
large, the ribs were slight, but all the bones were of a very soft nature. 
There were none (as I am — which could offer resistance to an 
ordinary knife. 

Unfortunately, as I have said, the fish had won gutted before I saw 
it, and I could not therefore examine the intestines. But looking at 
the lumpish character of the fish, its small powers of locomotion, the 
situation of its vent, mouth and eyes, the size of the last, and the 
nature of its jaws, there is not, l suppose, much doubt that it is a 
bottom feeder on sea-weed. 


The captors told me that the stuff, which they described as like 


gold dust, “rubbed off,” but they showed some of it remaining, and. 
there is still some remains of it to be seen under the pectoral fin. It 
appeared to my eye, unassisted, to be an extremely small scale, loosely. 


attached to the skin: it felt like fine shell-sand. The colours have faded 
now to steel-gray on the back and belly, with a faint trace of crimson 
under the pectoral. It is to be much regretted that we cannot preserve 
‘the colours of fish in all their brilliancy, but still it is something to be 
able to preserve them at all, especially such strangers as this one. 


C2 AA THOMAS CORNISH. 


Penzance, October 6, 1866. 
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Glossy Ibis at Scilly —A bird of the year of the ibis was shot on one of the Svilly 
ises last Monday: it isa smaller bird than the specimen killed there twelve years 
go, which we put down as a two-year old. I examined the present specimen yester- 
ur, after it was skinned, but I am told it was in full flesh: the whole of the under 
waits are dull smoke-brown; the chin and neck have some of the feathers bordered 
sith white; the upper parts lapwing-green. The middle claw is serrated.—Edward 
Harle Rodd; Penzance, October 13, 1866. | 
Creamcoloured Courser at Sandwich.—A specimen of this very rare bird was shot 
yar Sandwich, by a man who knew nothing about its rarity, and allowed it to spoil: 
BM cden it got inte my hands it was nearly rotten.—H. J. Harding; 131, Lower Street, 
ize’, October 10, 1866. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Review of Waterton.—If Dr. Hobson can point out any passage I have mis- 
yoted from his work, or any false inference I have drawn from my quotations, I will 
nest gladly give him the opportunity of doing so: otherwise the subject is concluded. 
h. Hubson and I differ in our estimate of his volume: surely we are at liberty to 
by $0. 

A great number of communications unavoidably stand over. | 
| EDWARD NEWMAN. 


This day is published, in One Vulume, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 
Litsocrarsic Frontispiece sy Wotr, 

BTHE BIRDS OF MIDDLESEX: a Contribution to the Natural 

History of the County. By J. EDMUND HARTING, F.LS., F.ZS. | 


tam ants, habits, and food of each are alluded to, and attention is drawn to the note and 

Hy fight as a ready means of distinction at a distance. Wherever it has been practicable, — 
be uotes are musically expressed in the text. In the case of closely-allied species their 
ihief distinguishing characters are pointed out in parallel columns, thus exhibiting at a 
gunce the particular respects in which they differ. ) : 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


\ NATURALIST’S RAMBLE TO THE ORCADES. 
By ARTHUR W. CRICHTON, F.LS., F.Z.S., &c. 
Price Four Shillings. 
Wrrn an exquisite Frontispiece sy Wotr. | 

Mr. CRICHTON’s ‘RAMBLE TO THE ORCADES’ is now ready: it will be 

imod invaluable to Ornithologists intending to visit those Islands, and highly interesting 
the geueral reader. | 

“ This little book is a perfect gem.”—Zoologist. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, price Sixpence, No. 34 of | 
NUE ENTOMOLOGIST, containing—Remarks on Birchall’s List 
of Iris’ Lepidoptera, Rev. Joseph Greene. Life-history of Acidalia veterata, 
CS. Gregson. Description of the Larva of Acidalia fumata; Life-history and Characters 
 Aplasta ononaria, Edward Newman. Vanessa Ichnusa in North Lancashire, Albert 
Nuller, Arctia fuliginosa double-brooded, ag | Moncreaff. Names of Galls, Egg — 
Parasite of Orgyia antiqua. The Army Worm. Dicranura bicuspis and Acronycta Alni — 
u Leominster, Mfrs. Hutchinson. Times of paereeere of Dicranura furcula, W. West. 
Captures at Burford, Rev.&. Hallett Todd. Deilephiia lineata at Brighton, G. Champion. 
death uf Mr. Richard Beck; and numerous extracts. } 


London: E. Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate. 


In this rolume more than 200 species of Birds are separately considered: the — 
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The late Mr. H. WHEELWRIGHT’s Collection of Eggs, Bird-skins, Libra 
of Natural History, and other Works and Miscellaneous Effects. 


M*: J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that he will Sell by Auction 

at his Great Room, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on Thursday, November 15 
and following day, at balf-past 12 me the COLLECTIONS of BRITISH ant 
EUROPEAN EGGS, BIRD-SKINS, LIBRARY OF BOOKS and Miscellaneou! 
Effects, of the late Mr. H. WHEELWRIGHT. On view the Morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues to be had one week prior to the Sale. ; a 


British Insects and Entomological Books. 


AAR. J.C. STEVENS will Sell by Auction, about the middle of the 

Month of NOVEMBER next, at the Auction Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent; 
Garden, several small PRIVATE COLLECTIONS of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA | 
a few Coleoptera and Miscellaneous Insects, and some Entomologieal*Books. 


_ Catalogues are preparing, and will be ready one week prior to the Sale. 


This day is published, Price TwELve 


A DICTIONARY OF BRITISH BIRDS, containing a full account 

of the Plumage, Weight, Habits, Food, Migrations, Nest and Eggs of every 
Bird found in Great Britain and Ireland. The whole arranged under the English name 
and in Alphabetical Order. 


Edited by EDWARD NEWMAN, F.LS., F.ZS., &c. 
London: Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 


LONDON: EDWARD NEWMAN, PRINTER, 9, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE, N.E- 
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